ESSAY REVIEW V 
Popular Education and 
Socialization 


Phillip McCann, ed. Popular Education and Socialization in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. London, Methuen + Co., Ltd. 1977. 


An important feature of the history of education in recent years has been 
the self-conscious attempts of many historians to employ theoretical con- 
structs derived from the other social sciences to explain the development 
of mass schooling in nineteenth century capitalist societies. This has 
stimulated the reconfiguration and reinterpretation of conventional 
historical sources and the analysis of new bodies of evidence using tech- 
niques developed in other disciplines, most notably sociclogy. There is no 
question that the history of education has been immensely enriched by 
this process, but it has not been without its pitfalls. Problems have arisen 
because of the theoretical naiveté of most historians and the inadequacy of 
much sociological theorising about the relationships between schooling 
and society. Certainly, many historians have been busy reinventing the 
most primitive wheels of social theory because of their misplaced faith in 
positivist methodology in their empirical research. Often, even those who 
are more aware of the theoretical limitations of many sociological tech- 
niques have not been very sophisticated in their use of social theory. 
Essentially what has happened is that social historians have tended to do 
one of two things. Either they have imported a variety of theoretical con- 
structs which are often contradictory to explain various aspects of the pro- 
cesses under analysis, or they have imposed one inadequate theoretical 
construct and manipulated the empirical evidence to fit in with the 
theory, 

The difficulties facing historians who attempt to apply sociological 
theory are compounded by the very inadequacy of the theories they try to 
import, This is not surprising given that the most readily accessible body 
of theory available to the educational historian is that associated with 
structural functionalism with its attendant limitations for those concerned 
to analyze the process of historical change. To often, as in the case of 
positivist methodology, historians have employed structural functionalist 
concepts in a singularly uncritical manner. They have imported the con 
cepts and terminology to analyze the constituent elements of a society 
without questioning whether the essentially apolitical model of social 
regulation is appropriate for the task. 
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The editor of Popular Education and Socialization in the Nineteenth Century 
suggests that this is not the case in this book, He makes clear in his brief 
introduction that, although the volume makes use of one particular 
sociological concept—socialization—the contributors do not accept the 
modern functionalist definition uncritically. In particular, they reject the 
claim that the definition of socialization as “transmission of culture, the 
process whereby men learn the rules and practices of social groups” is a 
value-free concept. For ther “the question who guides, modifies or con- 
trols the behaviour of whom and for what purpose is as important as the 
most technical aspect of the procedures by which it is accomplished”. The 
contributors focus on popular education as a social process, “an interac- 
tion between the aims of the ruling interests and the determination of the 
working class to construct a meaningful social existence.” (p. xi) 

The centrality of questions of power and class conflict reflects the domi- 
nant concerms of British social historians which inform the essays in the 
volume. The aim of the collection of essays is to explore the ways ‘in 
which various types of elementary education, at different periods of the 
nineteenth century, attempted to prepare the working-class child for life 
and labour in industrial capitalist society” (p. x). Potentially, then, the fu- 
sion of sociological theory and historically grounded class analysis in these 
essays promises a much more incisive and sophisticated critique of the 
development of mass schooling than is usual. As McCann notes, there are 
three basic questions under discussion: 








First, the degree to which popular education operated as an agency of political socialization 
rather than as a transmitter of literacy, skills and knowledge, and the function of religion, 
political economy and authoritarian ideologies in this process. Second, the role of working- 
class parents in the operation of their children s involves not only the question 
of attendance, for on regular and protracted attendance depended the success of the 
schools as socialization agencies, but also investigation of which section of the working 
class supported the schools, the kind of support given and the degree to which it con- 
tributed to the institution. Third, and perhaps most important, the total effect of popular 
education on the attitudes, behaviour and subsequent life-activity of the working-class 
child 





schools: 1 











The serious and detailed analysis of the educational experience of working 
class children and its effects, he concludes, is necessary to confront “what 
is arguably the most important task facing the [British] educational 
historian” —the assessment of mass education's role in the formation of the 
social consciousness of the British people (p. xii). 

In addressing these questions, the nine contributors examine forms of 
schooling in different periods of the nineteenth century, analyse particular 
schools and localities as well as national ideologies and employ a variety of 
methodologies. Three focus on middle class initiatives and working-class 
response to schooling in particular communities at different times in the 
nineteenth century. McCann looks at the impact of new forms of charity 
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schools in Spitalfields at the beginning of the century, Frith explores the 
imposition of the model of “rational” schooling in Leeds prior to 1870, and 
Rubinstein analyses the politics of schooling in London in the period of 
administration of the London School Board between 1870 and 1904. A 
fourth essay, by Silver, examines attitudes to another model of popular 
education in the nineteenth century—half-time schooling. Three con- 
tributors discuss changes in the curriculum. Goldstrom and Jones focus 
on the secularization of the curriculum in the middle years of the century 
and the growing importance of political economy in the curriculum, while 
Hurt traces the development of drill as a subject. The two other essays 
employ quantitative techniques to analyse patterns of school attendance 
in particular communities. Madoc-Jones looks at the Mitcham National 
School in the 1830s and Marsden examines the relationship between en- 
vironment and school achievement in Bootle between 18702-1900. 

Each of these studies is well-researched and stimulating, but the book 
does not really take up the challenge implied in the introduction. There is 
no coherent social theory informing all of the studies and McCann does 
not attempt a synthesis in his introduction. Moreover, most of the essays 
only pay lip-service to the concept of socialization and the authors show 
little evidence of having organized their contributions around the theme. 
In fact, it would be possible to re-title the volume, Popular Education and 
Social Control in the Nineteenth Century, or the like, without having to change 
much more than the title and introduction of many of the essays. The 
theoretical eclecticism is as evident in the definitions of social class 
employed as it is the sociological constructs which are imported, and 
stratificationist terminology is often used interchangeably with class for- 
mulations. Ultimately, then, the book is disappointing because despite 
the impressive empirical scholarship it remains a collection of disparate 
essays. 

Nevertheless, the issues raised in the book are important. The three 
essays on curriculum, for example, explore the ideological nature of 
school knowledge and attempt to situate changes in curriculum content in 
the context of the transformation to industrial capitalism. As Goldstrom 
and Jones demonstrate, the emergence of classical political economy as a 
dominant element in the curriculum of schools for the poor in the 1850s 
represented much more than an aspect of the secularization of schooling. 
It was intimately associated with the ascendancy of the industrial 
bourgeoisie and emphasises the importance of the connection between 
class power and the redefinition of what constitutes knowledge in society. 
In Jones’ words the curriculum of the Manchester Model Secular School 
in the 1850s represented “the apotheosis of utilitarianism, the ideclogy of 
the ‘Manchester School’ of political economy expressed in educational 
terms” (p. 125). The supercession of Bible-based instruction by school 
readers based on the tenets of political economy in the curriculum of the 
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National and British and Foreign School Societies in the same period, 
detailed by Goldstrom, testifies to the penetration and acceptance of this 
ideology. 

Similarly, Hurt’s essay on the introduction of drill into the curriculum 
examines the early utilitarian and classical economists concern in the 
Poor Law Schools to instill habits of obedience and discipline and to raise 
the children’s future productivity by improving their health. The per- 
suasiveness of these arguments, coupled with others about the necessity of 
satisfying the military needs of the nation in the late 1850s and the 
demands for school discipline implicit in the Revised Code in the 1860s, 
led to drill becoming an established part of the curriculum of both Board 
and Voluntary Schools by the 1880s. Very clearly, drill was seen by its 
promoters as a ‘linchpin in an educational system that had as one of its 
aims the teaching of ‘social discipline’ to the children of the labouring 
poor” (p. 176). Its acceptance in the curriculum, like political economy, 
was justified on the grounds of social control and demonstrates the 
ideological importance of the overt as well as the hidden curriculum. In 
fact, the articles on curriculum illustrate very clearly that the “hidden cur- 
riculum” was not hidden at all and, at least for the nineteenth-century, the 
current tendency to distinguish between content and process is inap- 
propriate and misleading. In McCann's terms, popular education 
operated openly as an agency of political socialization. 

Of course, it is not surprising that the curriculum of schools changed 
with changes in the class structure nor that the role of popular education 
was to socialize working-class children and to reproduce the social order. 
However, as many recent commentators have observed, the class 
domination theory implicit in many analyses of schooling as a form of 
social control is much too simplistic a representation of class relations. It 
negates the importance of conflicting ideologies within the ruling class 
itself at the same time as it characterizes the working-class as passive recip- 
ients rather than active participants in the formation of popular school- 
ing. Social control, in essence, remains a functionalist concept and 
downplays the struggle and negotiation within and between classes which 
is at the centre of the historical determination of institutionalised school- 
ing in the nineteenth century. 

‘The complexity of the processes involved and the lack of any ideological 
consensus about popular education is revealed in those essays in the 
volume which focus on particular forms of working class schooling. 
Silver’s essay on bourgeois attitudes to half-time education is particularly 
important because it lays bare the inadequacy of monolithic representa- 
tion of their interests, According to Silver, the half-time system “began as 
a strategy for combating excessive child labour and became, in the 1850s 
and 1860s an educational theory” (p. 141). He identifies three sets of 
arguments advanced in its favour, ranging from the critical concern in the 
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1840s to protect factory children from overwork, through the system’s 
likely moral and social utility in the inculcation of desirable attitudes and 
values, to its contribution to a concern for the future well-being of the 
workers. He also explores Mary’s support of a combination of mental and 
manual labour in the 1860s even though the system came under attack 
from socialists and others in the latter decades of the century because it 
perpetuated child labour. Most significantly, Silver focuses on the debate 
within the middle class about the relative effectiveness of full-time and 
half-time education at mid-century. As he correctly points out, in the 
period prior to universal mass schooling, this debate centered on the con- 
cept of a sufficient education for working-class children and revolved 
around the amount of time they needed to be kept in school before they 
were “Ireed” from education. The divergent views on the question il- 
lustrate that while the rulers of industrial capitalist society were agreed 
that it was necessary to provide some education for working-class 
children, until 1870, at least, there was little unanimity as to the form it 
should take 

‘The three essays on the provision of schools for the poor in particular 
communities provide insights into the working out of this ideological un- 
certainty. McCann’s contribution on early nineteenth-century Spitalfields 
focuses on the relationship between education and charity in the period 
when middle-class philanthropists began to realize the inadequacy of the 
eighteenth century charity school model if the aim was to socialize large 
numbers of working-class children. He investigates the differences be- 
tween the various new institutions like Sunday schools, monitorial schools 
and infant schools established in Spitalfields and examines working-class 
resistance to them. His account of the philanthropic nature of school pro- 
vision emphasizes the uncertainty of an emergent bourgeoisie not yet able 
to divest itself of the paternalism of an earlier social order. Yet, the impact 
of his study, like those on the curriculum, is weakened by his insistence on 
characterizing middle-class enthusiasm for popular education in terms of 
social control — mass schooling was “a means of countering social change.” 
The static nature of this conceptualization is curiously at odds with his 
portrayal of the tension within the middle class between philanthropy and 
the necessity of preparing working-class children for the demands of the 
emerging industrial capitalist society it was actively engaged in fashion- 
ing. This tension suggests that their search for new institutions stemmed 
not so much from their desire to counteract social change as to control its 
pace and direction. 

Frith’s essay on Leeds addresses the same issue and is the most 
stimulating in the book precisely because he does not rely on the concept 
of social control. He reiterates that the history of education before 1870 is 
not simply the history of educational growth but the history of the devel- 
opment of a particular form of schooling which he calls “rational schooling” 
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toa position of dominance over alternative models and despite resistance 
to it among the working-class clientele. Frith develops his argument 
through a case study of elementary education in Leeds before 1870. He 
outlines how the radical transformation in the role of the family under in- 
dustrial capitalism made reliance on both family education and charity 
schooling to socialise children inadequate in the eyes of bourgeois ob- 
servers. For them, the provision of schooling outside of the home for the 
non-criminal, non-destitute working-class child became the major educa- 
tional concern in the nineteenth century, and the paternalistic assump- 
tions underlying charity schooling had to be abandoned in the face of an 
independent and less deferential working class. Increasingly bourgeois 
educators turned to rational schooling, “the age-specific, teacher related 
process requiring full-time attendance at an obligatory curriculum” and 
denigrated other forms of education as inefficient and inadequate. (p. 80) 
Frith argues persuasively that this organizational model was by 1870 ac- 
cepted by most middle-class educators as the “only schooling worthy of the 
name” and that it was imposed on working class communities which had 
developed their own indigenous institutions, most notably Sunday 
schools. Central to his analysis is the question of the power of the eductors 
over the educated and the revolution in the legitimiting assumptions by 
which authority over schooling was established. By 1870 elementary edu- 
cation was equated with rational schooling and underpinned by the power 
of the state through legislation. Other educational models, both bourgeois 
and working-class, had been all but swept aside. 

Rubinstein’s account of the politics of schooling under the London 
School Board between 1870-1904 analyses the compromises, contradic- 
tions and accommodations to the authority of rational schooling in the 
period immediately following its achievement of hegemony. Drawing on 
his earlier study of school attendance, he details the difierent attitudes of 
factions within both the bourgeoise and the working class on the school 
board and examines their implications for the administration of the 
system. In particular, he highlights the dilemma of progressive and 
socialists who, while accepting the importance of education for the work- 
ing class, rejected the implicit social conservatism in the model which was 
adopted. Of course, this contradiction was even more real for the working 
class clientele of the schools. Importantly, though, Rubinstein is careful to 
distinguish between the various strata of the working-class in his discus- 
sion of its attitudes towards schooling and demonstrates that just as social 
control analyses of the attitudes of the bourgeois school promoters are in- 
adequate, the characterisation of the working class response to provided 
schools as simply one of resistance is an oversimplification. Most skilled 
workers were prepared and cager to send their children to school. The 
labouring poor, on the other hand, because of the exigencies of their ex- 
istence and the necessity of children’s labour to supplement the family 
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wage, were those most likely to be hostile or apathetic. Nevertheless, as 
Rubinstein points out, even they had either accepted or resigned 
themselves to the regimen of compulsory schooling by the end of the cen- 
tury, ensuring the triumph of the rational model. 

Rubinstein’s discussion of school attendance, together with Frith’s and 
McCann's analyses of resistance to provided schools, partly addresses the 
second of McCann's major questions regarding the role of working-class. 
parents in the operation of their children’s schools. Other authors in the 
book, notably Jones, also refer in passing to the way working class people 
used the schools in an instrumental way, taking from the system what 
they wanted and withdrawing their children once these skills (especially 
literacy) were obtained. However, the generality of their discussions il- 
lustrate how little we know about working-class school attendance in the 
nineteenth-century even though it was agreed that regular and protracted 
attendance was an essential ingredient of the rational school programme. 
To begin to unravel the complexities of the working class relationship to 
the schools, it is necessary to delve deeper than the aggregate attendance 
returns and the comments of school administrators, ideologues and func- 
tionaries, and it is for this reason that the two quantitative studies are par- 
ticularly interesting. 

Madoc-Jones’ analysis of the Mitcham National School in the 1830s 
and Marsden’s more comprehensive discussion of the relationship be- 
tween social condition and school achievement in Merseyside between 
1870 and 1900 provide important insights into the age, sex and social 
structure of schooling at the local level. The essays are methodologically 
interesting because, unlike most recent North American studies, they use 
school registers as the basic source rather than manuscript census records. 
While this limits their analysis to the school-going population, it enables 
them to investigate levels of school achievement as well as length of 
schooling and to assess differential rates of success within and between 
schools. Moreover, the information in registers makes it possible to in- 
vestigate the regularity of attendance and both studies emphasise the 
enormous effect of transience on school attendance. Even though by the 
end of the century most children stayed in school longer and the interrup- 
tion of school by work was less frequent, the ability to keep one’s child in 
regular and continuing attendance was an important determinant of 
school achievement. This, of course, meant that it was the children of the 
labouring poor who were least likely to be successful, given the insecurity 
and irregularity of casual labour. The gap between them and the children 
of skilled workers was much greater than that between those of skilled 
workers and those from what Marsden describes as “the lower middle 
classes” of clerks, shopkeepers and small employers. Thus, Marsden is 
able to demonstrate how the achievement of children in the schools in late 
nineteenth-century Bootle both reflected and reinforced the emerging 
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social segregation as the differences were most marked between the 
various schools rather than within any particular school 

Marsden’s study provides an excellent example of both the strengths 
and weaknesses of the application of social science methodology in 
history. His resourceful use of quantitative techniques to analyse atten- 
dance data demonstrates the complexity of the relationship between 
schooling and social structure and raises important questions. It affirms 
the necessity of linking macro analyses of state education to micro 
analyses of children’s experience which, as Frith rightly concludes in his 
essay, is essential to an understanding of the educational process. Yet, he 
also reveals a degree of theoretical naiveté in the analysis of the data. Two 
problems, in particular, are crucial to the analysis of the third question 
raised by McCann in the introduction —“the effect of popular education 
on the attitudes, behavior and subsequent life-activity of the working- 
class child”. First, Marsden conflates class and status terminology in his 
occupational groupings and demonstrates the difficulty of relating oc- 
cupational categories to dass structure. Second, he continually infers 
parental attitude to schooling from the school experience of the children. 
Both of these are primarily theoretical rather than methodological prob- 
lems. For example, the equation of social stratification with class and the 
assigning of individuals to classes on the basis of their position in a 
stratified hierarchy focuses attention on patterns of “social” mobility and 
the role of schooling in reproducing social inequalities. This stratifica- 
tionist approach is obviously in conflict with marxist and other more com- 
plex theories of class which reject the notion that the meaning of class is 
given by these inequalities in favour of the position that the structure of 
class relations determines the patterns of inequality. From this perspec- 
tive the reproduction of social inequalities must not be confused with the 
reproduction of class society in which instances of individual mobility 
serve to legitimate the reproduction of the wider social order. The second 
problem of inferring values and attitudes from observable behavior is an 
equally contentious theoretical issue and the simplistic assumption of a 
continuity beoween the two fails to take account of the critiques of 
positivist methodology by structuralists, phenomenologists and marxists 
in recent years. Moreover, the inadequacy of such explanations is com- 
pounded if we try to infer class attitudes and values from the aggregate of 
individual behaviours and, in the process, ignore the importance of struc- 
tural constraints and cultural mediations in the formation of social con- 
sciousness and action. 

If historians are to begin to explain such complex questions as the role 
of mass education in the formation of the social consciousness of the 
British (or any other) people, it is essential that we become much more 
critical of the assumptions which underpin our empirical research. We 
can neither dismiss the theoretical debates as irrelevant or accept unques- 
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tioningly the efficacy of models developed in the other social sciences. It is 
doubtful, for example, that the concept of social control would have been 
used so readily by historians in this volume and elsewhere, if they had 
thought through the implications of the functionalist presuppositions 
underlying it which both reduce the complexity and deny the historicity of 
social processes. It is doubtful, also, that historians concerned to explain 
the development of mass education in the nineteenth-century can do so 
without reference to theories of culture, of hegemony and of the role of the 
state in capitalist societies. Yet, these areas remain almost untouched in 
Popular Education and Socialization. As { stated at the outset, the recognition 
by the authors of the importance of class and power relations makes this 
book a welcome addition to the literature on nineteenth-century school- 
ing. Its explanatory power, though, is limited because the social theory 
brought to bear remains relatively undeveloped in contrast to the em- 
pirical research. 


Ian E. Davey 
The University of Adelaide 
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